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feature of Turanian speech had lately broken out in
the spoken dialects of the Buriates and in the Tun-
gusic idioms near Njertschinsk in Siberia.

One more observation of the same character from
the pen of Robert Moffat, in his Missioncn*y Scenes
and Labours in Southern Africa. e The purity and
harmony of language,' he writes,e is kept up by their
pitchos or public meetings, by their festivals and
ceremonies, as well as by their songs and their con-
stant intercourse. With the isolated villagers of the
desert it is far otherwise; they have no such meet-
ings ; they are compelled to traverse the wilds, often
to a great distance from their native village. On such
occasions fathers and mothers, and all who can bear a
burden, often set out for weeks at a time, and leave
their children to the care of two or three infirm old
people. The infant progeny, some of whom are
beginning to lisp, while others can. just master a
whole sentence, and those still further advanced,
romping and playing together, the children of nature,
through their live-long day, become habituated to a
language of their own. The more voluble condescend
to the less precocious; and thus, from this infant
Babel, proceeds a dialect of a host of mongrel words
and phrases, joined together without rule, and in the
course of one generation the entire character of the
language is changed.9

Wealth of Dialects.

Such is the life of language in a state of nature; *
and, in a similar manner, we have a right to conclude

1 See Scliollmg, TTorlcit, vol. i. p. 114. On Lithuanian dialects aee
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